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JACOB RITTER. the love of God was shed abroad in my heart, and | truth revealed in me, that this was the true worship 
+ org ‘ ; fall fear of man was entirely taken away; and/]in spirit and in truth. Sweet peace covered my 

The name of Jacob Ritter is held in affectionate throughout the engagement [ remained perfectly | spirit, and | felt as if I could have sat there till 
remembrance by a large number of Friends on this calm, though the bombshells and shot fell round me] night. However the meeting broke and I went 
continent, and we are sure they will be glad to hear | like hail, cutting down my comrades on every side, | home determined to let none of my acquaintance 
that his Journal, with a memoir of his life, is in course | 2nd tearing off the limbs of the trees like a whirl-| know that I attended the Quaker meeting. But the 
£ publicati We havé been permitted to-meke-en wind; the very rocks quaked and the hills that sur-| second time I went the news spread and the Luth- 
sig, ge pecan hg peewee "8 . | counded us seemed to tremble with the roar of can-|erans heard of it. Now my trials began afresh. 
extract from his narrative, and those who knew this fies When my wife heard of my having liden % Quakér 
venerable Friend will recognize his simple style and Meeting, she told me she hoped I would not forsake 


peculiar forms of expression which in our view add the Lutheran faith, nor deny the scriptures ; as it 
Mes ; 
much to its interest. Our friend was of German pa- was commonly reported the Friends did deny them. 


rentage and a convinced member of our religious 
Ce ee ay aes mT = visit to a religious meeting of our Society, in this city. The substance of the following ‘exceedingly inter- 
about fifty years. Due notice will be given to the My eidi ool 4 ecchinndi a eneuk the 8 achinaee esting document was first communicated to the His- 
readers of the Intelligencer of the appearance of this | church, My mind had ben uneasy for some time, | torical Society of Pennsylvania by the author, who, 
work. , and I went to some of the heads of the Society, and | deeming the information of value to Friends particu- 
When I was a little boy, I wanted to go to meet-| queried with them about matters of faith and doe-|}.+1) has handed it to us for publication. We may 
ing with some of my comrades, but my father said trine, and of the light that shined within, and also . 
« it was of no use, for the Quakers only preach some- with regard to water baptism. 
times, they don’t say anything, they only sit still..’| ‘They told me there was no such thing as an in- 
So I had to stay at home. But another time I re-| shining light, and that I was under a temptation of | family. 
member he allowed me to go, so I walked six miles the devil ; and recommended me to go into company For the Intelligencer. 
bare-footed with some other boys, and we sat on the | and amusements to dissipate such thoughts. Here . : é , 
back seat; it was there, I sciatica I first learned | great exercise came daar 1 found | must either WM. PENN—NOT A SLAVEHOLDER. 
silence ; I do not remember that anything was said; | unite with them in all their creeds and ceremonies,| ‘The uncertainty of the elements on which history 
but oh! my feelings, my feelings! It is a’ great thing | contrary to the convictions of my conscience, or | is founded, must riecessarily, at times, subject it to the 
for parents to learn-little children to sit still, and they | must turn my back upon them. impress of error, notwithstanding the historian may 
will soon learn silent worship. At length I made up my mind to leave them, and | be ardently desirous to record truth only ; and such 
Time passed on and whenI was about sixteen remain as a pilgrim upon the earth, not joined to| may be the connexion which binds truth with error, 
years of age, as nearly as I can recollect, was drawn | any religious society. I attended to my trade and | that so far from its leading to doubts, this connexion 
into solemn silence, and stood alone in the woods, | bu-iness diligently ; and many persons came to me| shall appear as a consecutive link in the chain of 
when a sight and sense came over me of the horrors | to dispute with me on points of doctrine, and tried to | events, strengthening the whole. 
of war, but at that time I did not know the meaning | influence me to join them. Among the rest there} May we not thus trace to their source some of the 
of it, though there was then acommon talk about} Was a company of one sect, who wld me they were | apparent inconsistencies, which are occasionally re- 
whigandtory. However, when I was about twenty the only people who walked in the right way; but I | corded in history, as in direct opposition to the gene- 
years of age there was a muster of the militia in our | told them I was not eonvinced of it; they asked me | ral character and views of those, who are there an 
neighbourhood, and the clergyman of the Lutheran | what further evidence I wanted? I replied I have | knowledged to have been great benefactors of the 
church, to which I belonged, preached up the pro-| seen a people with an eye of faith who worship God | human family? And ought not the philanthrophiet 
priety and necessity of standing in defence of our | in spirit and in truth; they said they were the very | to feel a pleasure in producing evidence which shall 
country against her enemies. So I was persuaded people, and began to quote many texts of scripture | establish a uniformity of benevolent thougtit and 
against my better judgment to join the army, and} to prove it. I wold thei all their talk would signify action in one whose character was pre-eminently 
taking up my musket I entered the American ser- nothing to me, as I was determined not to join any humane? When I say I allude to the founder of 
vice. society, till 1 was thoroughly convinced in my own | Pennsylvania, these preliminary observations will 

I saw much of a military life, both in the camp and mind. So they departed and troubled me no more. | be seen to refer to some charges which history has 

in the field, and encountered many hardships. Were Soon after this, an impression was made upon my | perpewated, by which his character has unjusily 
{ to enter minutely into a detail of them, it would fill | mind that I must go to the Bank Meeting, but I did | suffered. 

8 volume; but in order to make my story as short as | not know at that time any thing of such a place, nor The pages of Bancroft, have portrayed the benevo- 
may seem proper, I will notice such events only as | Was I acquainted with any of the society of Friends. | lence of mind which guided the actions of William 
impress my mind most forcibly. ‘The company and Accordingly I went out and inquired of some person| Penn, in enduring eloquence; but this eloquence 
battallion to which I belonged marched down to} in the street for such a piace as the Bank Meeting-} like amber surrounding a mote, has enshrined for 
Brandy wine at Chadsford, and joined the army under house ;* it was on a week day. I at length arrived posterity the error it has embodied. On page 403, 
the command of Washington ana La Fayette. We | at the place and stepped up and opened the door, and vol. Il, he has recorded, “ William Penn died a 
had orders to work day and night to erect batteries, found a number of people assembled and sitting in| slaveholder;” and offers as proof of the charge, 
&c. in order to resist the progress of the English solemn stillness. I went in, and seated myself be- Timothy Matlack’s letter in the Historical Collec 
army. hind the door; in a few minutes I found something | tions of Massachusetts, volume VIII, second series. 

After several day’s hard labour we became so | working so powerfully on my mind, that it was com-|In Matlack’s letter, will be fonnd the following :-— 
drowsy. that nearly all the men, except the sentinels, parable to the whirlwind and the fire, and the earth- * Penn left a family of slaves, one of which T have 
fell asleep. General Washington stood in the midst | quake; under this exercise I got up and went out of | often conversed with, and he alwavs spoke of him- 
of our camp and called out to us with a loud voice, | the meeting, and stood at the corner of the house, self as * Penn’s body servant.’ He lived to extreme 
“« Boys, getup, but be silent, the enemy is nearly upon outside ; but I felt condemned in my heart, and very ‘old age, and continued a gardener at Pennsbury 
us.”?. About dav light the alarm enn was fired by the | sorrowful for disturbing the solemnity of the meeting, | house, near this eity, completely provided for, to the 
British, then all our army made ready for battle. and now my eyes were opened, and a sense was! end of bis days.” . 

General orders were given for every company to given me, that these were the people I had seen with! ‘he interesting “ Annals of Watson, (page 564) 
maintain their rinks, and each man to keep his place. | an eye of faith, worshipping God in the silence of all | also refer to Matlack, as authority for the assertion, 
An awful pause preceded the engagement, and some | flesh. I then resolved to go in again, and sit down that Virgil, whose surname was Warder, (the slave 
of us stood in solemn silence. Ithen remembered |in company with Friends; I did so,—and the same | in question) and his wife, were the servants of Wi}- 
what I had seen and felt of the mercies of God, and | commotion took hold of my mind again; but as I/ liam Penn: both historians thus depending on the 
was afresh convince that it was contrary to the Di- endured it and strove for stillness, light arose on my | same source for information. ‘This letter of Mat. 
vine will for a christian to fight. I was sensible in| poor soul, and it seemed as if a window had been | Jack’s is dated, « Jan’v 11th, 1817,” and wes writ 
my own heart that I had done wrong in taking up opened in adark room, and let in the bright sunshine. | ten when he was very aged, probably near ninety 
arms, and the terrors of the Lord fell upon me: I Here all my doubts were at an end, and I was con- years old; but he there identifies the individual} aK 
then secretly supplicated the Almighty for preserva-| firmed in my faith, not by outward observation or | heing the same who, Watson, it his “ Annals,’’ ealls 
tion ; covenanting that if He would be pleased to outward things, but by the everlasting principle of | Virgil. 
deliver me from shedding the blood of my fellow-|  * Friends’ Bank Meeting house was situated in Front above On this evidence a/one, then, has William Penn 
¢reatures that day, I would never fightagain. ‘Then | Mulberrystreet Built in 1655. been charged with ** dying a slaveholder,” by Baw 


In the spring of 1778, he married and removed to 
Philadelphia, where he passed through many trials, 
which are related in his own simple language. He 
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thus describes his religious feelings, and his first 


say that the manuscripts from which his authority is 
taken came in his possession direct from the Penn 
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croft. 
to Virgil being the slave of William Penn, I have | 
undoubted evidence, the original bill of sale for this 
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That Matlack was mistaken so far as relates | belief in a particular doctrine, itis all in vain if he 


means of his example, cannot, whatever may be his 
intentions, be esteemed a real friend to his species — 
From the views here offered the nature of the 
grave accusation alluded to must be sufficiently ap- 


do not interpret the former, and if he do not under- 
stand the latter according to the views of his oppo- 





very slave being in my possession, from which it| nent who will frequently not hesitate for these rea- 
appears, be never was the property of any member | sons, to pronounce him a contemner of the Scrip- 
of the Penn family, until fifteen years after ¥il-| wres, and a disbeliever in the truths of christianity— 


liam Penn’s death. The following is an exact} in short, an infidel. And if the vietim of reproach, in 
copy of the bill :— this instance, have numbers and influence arrayed 


« Be it Remembered, That I Joseph Warder of | against him, there is no remedy: he must be content 
the ffalls ‘Town Shit in the County of Bucks in Con- | '° submit to unmerited accusation with whatever 
Z \ 4 z j = . . . . . 

sideration of fiilty ee Pets Money of Pen- share of os patience and equanimity he may 
. 7 ; hod : + : ssess. ow nothing can be more unfair or un- 
silvania to me in hand paid by the hon.ble Thomas | P° > than tala? aad - pa 2 a ,: f 
Penn Esgqr. the rec.t whereof I doe hereby acknow- Se y, this oid : ‘a. tt Co ~ a r ye ri Sa i 
ledge, Have bargained Sold and Delivered and by wpe test cabs: Oh toe ee otertinge oa 
these presents Doe Rorwain all and; Deliver-anic of character avail nothing to mitigate the force and 
2 . , alee + < , ; -iolene fi healt wed I hi “ h 
Pe . ; 1olence Of invective, n this category—among the 

the said Thomas Penn, a Certain Negro Man named | * ; ; ‘ : a 
. os an 3 list of the aggrieved in this respect, the Society of 

Virgill aged about ‘T'wenty years, To hold to the) pa. both ancient aoe d 
nll Widenas Poon his txeent!® adeate ted coolant Friends, both ancient and modern has often had oc- 


against me the said Joseph Warder and all Persons casion 10 bowsater lise. But te re. ew Core 
lately published entitled “« An Original History of 


 . wis ; , j 
j or to Claim the said Negro man by any ‘ ~ oe i i 
Claiming or to © ae a attain . “ “In Wane at the Religious Denominations at present existing 
eans or PLtence atsoeve 2s ° ° . e 
pa deal he : ha sale Aopen i snd and Seal this |?" the United States,”’ a writer who furnishes a sum- 
av re , r hand ; 2a : “fe ; : . 
aaa yw a wae ; mary of the religious views of his own denomina- 


26th day of the Eleventh Month (Jan’y Anno Dui tion charges the Society of Friends, among other 





1’ p . Yan) 7 
1738-4 JOSEPH WARDER [Seal] things, with denying the authenticity of the Serip- 
Witness tures. Now the whole amount of this allegation, for- 


James STret 


midable as itappears, will, when carefully analyzed, 
Henry Roserts 


be found to consist in this—that Friends in the ex- 
ercise of a natural and undoubted right, to which, 
| notwithstanding their presumed heresy, they lay 
claim in common with others, do not, on some 
points which are esteemed fundamental, adopt the 
| same conclusions from the Scriptures, with the great 


Of the genuineness of this document there ean be 
no doubt; and that this same Virgil continued with 
the Penn family, the following copy a jailer’s bill, 
in my possession will prove :— 


“ August - 1766 The Honarable Proprietor Dr | body of orthodox professors—of which the Society 
To Negro James Warder fees 3: G| represented by this writer may, in view of some of 
T mitemos 1|6 the Constble 2| — 3 : G| its features, be regarded as a newly acquired unit; 

and consequently as a component branch. It peo- 

£0: 7:0) ple are so weak and so much the slaves of prejudice 

as to entertain and propagate impressions so injuri- 

To Virgil Warder, a Negro fees 3: 6) ous to their fellow-men on a foundation so frail as 
To mitemos 1 |6 Constble 2{— 3: 6| this, they are objects of our pity rather than our re- 
To his bread 3 days 0: 6| sentment, and have need of our prayers that they 
To his wiping at Publick Post 4: 6| may become more candid men as well as more char- 
——| itable christians. While Friends are perfectly wil- 

£0: 12:0} ling that others should entertain their own views 

Received the above Contents of 7: 0)|with regard to scriptural interpretation so long 


|as they profess respect for the writings in question, 
they only ask that the same indulgence be extended 
towards them; andif a request so reasonable be de- 
nied them, they must endeavour to submit to the 
same portion of obloquy, which their predecessors 
had to endure on this head. ‘There was, indeed, no 
change that was more pertinaciously urged against 
early Friends than a denial of the Seriptures—~a 
change which they took the utmost pains to refute, 


Richerd Hockly Esqe in full to me, £0: 19: 0 
JAMES WHITEHEAD ” 


It would appear from the above bill, that Virgil’s 
bread, for three days, cost just one ninth of the price 
of a public whipping. In another bill to Thomas 
Penn, dated “ April 7, 1752,’’ is a charge for “a 
scythe for Virgil’s use, 2-6’" and “ 2 whetstones for 
do, 2 shillgs.”— aware not only of its utter groundlessness, but of 

William Penn left this country in the year 1701,| the force of prejudice on weak and superstitious 
and never returned; his death took place in 1718.| minds who readily take the alarm when established 
The bill of sale, it will be perceived, bears date 1733, | objects of veneration are supposed to be attacked.— 
Virgil being then 20 years old, it follows that he | A little reflection will satisfy us as to the origin of 
was not born until 1713, being twelve years afier| this charge. A Society who maintained that the 
William Penn left this land ; and at the time of his| Seriptures were not the word of God; that they 

urchase by Thomas Penn, the son, William Penn| were not the only rule of faith and practice ; and 
had been dead fifteen years; thus clearly proving | that Divine revelation had not ceased; and who could 
Matlack was in error, when he wrote that letter, 
and that Virgil, when he spoke of his being “ the 
body servant of Penn,”’ alluded to Thomas Penn. 

The great interest I feel in the char-cter of Wil- 
liam Penn, has induced me to communicate these 
notes, under a hope, that a record may be made of 
the fact sets forth, and thus offer an opportunity for 
the correction of the error in the works alluded to, 
when a future edition may be called for. G.M.J. | entertain a bona fide respect for these writings. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 4, 1844. the coutrary were admitted what would become of 
ithe charge of unsoundness? Would it not recoil 
on its originators? ‘There is nota more summary and 





For the Intelligencer. 
MISREPRESENTATIONS OF THE VIEWS OF 
FRIENDS WITH REGARD TO THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


nothing of its fairness) than assuming ourselves to 
be in the right to conclude that he who has the bold- 
'ness to differ from us must necessarily be in the 
If, owing to a natural disparity in our 
eannot see through our glass- 
es, this is sufficient in our view to condemn him: 
forthwith we consider hinias a fair mark and proceed 
to call in question his eliristain standing, no matter 
how evident his sincerity or unexceptionable his 
moral character may be. Itis high time that feel- 
ings and practices of this kind were atan end. They 


From its origin and through the successive periods 
of its history, the Society of Friends has had to en- 
counter suspicion—the most ignorant and unjust 
suspicion in relation to its estimate of the Serip- 
tures. Before entering more fully on this point, it 
will be proper to remark that in their mutual at- 
tacks and animadversions on each other, there has 
been exhibited a rare shew of 
among christian professors. Let a man assert ever 
so vehemently his respect for the Scriptures, or his 


wrong. 
power of vision, he 


disingenuousness 


christians; and he who gives currency to them by 





| effectual method of deciding an argument (I will say | 


are altogether unworthy of men—much more of 





parent. ‘I'he charge has no foundation whatever. 
The Society of Friends will not yield to any 
other religious body in a genuine esteem for the 
Scriptures. But 1 shall reserve further observations 
on this subject for the next or a future number of the 


Intelligencer. N. 
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Samuel Kilpin relates the following anecdote of 
himself when a child, which is well fitted to convey 
instruction to Christians of any age: 





“ When seven years old, I was left in charge of 
the shop : a man passed, crying, ‘ Little lambs, all 
white and clean, at one penny each.’ Inmy eager- 
ness to get one, I lost all self-command, and taking a 
penny out of the drawer, I made the purchase. My 
keen-eyed, wise mother, inquired how Il came by 
the money. I avaded the question with something 
like a lie. In God’s sight it was alie, as I kept 
back the truth. ‘The lamb was placed on the chim- 
ney-shelf, and much admired. ‘To me, it was a 
source of inexpressible anguish. Continually there 
sounded in my ears and heart, ‘’Thou shalt net 
steal, thou shalt not lie.’ Guilt and darkness over- 
came my mind, and in sore agony of soul I went to 
a hay-loft—the place is now pe: fectly in my recollee- 
tion,—and there prayed and pleaded, ‘ with -groan- 
ings that could not be uttered,’ for mercy and pardon. 
I entreared mercy for Jesus’ sake. With joy and 
transport I left the loft, from a believing application 
of the text, ‘Thy sins, which are many, are all 
forgiven thee.’ I went to my mother, told her what 
I had done, and sought her forgiveness, and burnt 
the lamb, while she wept over her own penitent.” 


aa 








From Proceedings of Medico-Botanical Society, 
COCCULUS INDICUS. 


This article, which is scarcely ever used in medi- 
cine, and is of no importance, is extensively import- 
ed for the purpose of adulterating beer. ‘I’o such an 
extent is this the case, that writers on brewing open- 
ly acknowledge the fact, and give regular formule 
for its employment. One author states that it is im- 
possible to brew a strong-bodied porter from malt 
and hops alone; and almost all coneur in recom- 
mending it, on the ground that it * increases the ap- 
parent strength of the beer, and improves its intoxi- 
cating properties.” About 1818, numerous prose- 
cutions were instituted by the Excise against par- 
ties for selling or employing this substance. In many 
instances, convictions were obtained, the persons 
pleading guilty, with the view of escaping any inves- 
tigation into the more serious charge of selling or 
using nux vomica for the same purpose. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the latter is still employed to a cer- 
tain extent, but it is beyond dispute that the Coccu- 
lus is used to an extent totally unsuspected by the 
public or the government. Unfortunately, no separ- 


discover in these records not only sufficient evidence | ate account of the quantity on which duty is paid is 
in support of these views, but a most decided and | kept at the Custom House ; but, it is believed, for 
/unequivocal protest against war; oaths; a hireling | reasons hereafter given, to be extremely small, aud 
ministry, &c.—a Society who had the hardihood | in many years nil. 
thus to interpret the Scriptures according to their own | 000 Ib ; and in 1834, Dr. Pereira states that a single 
convictions, and, however agreeably to the rules of | druggist sold 2,500 bags. 
common sense, ina manner so widely different from | ses of two or three grains, will produce nausea, vo- 
the received meaning could hardly be supposed to | mitings, and alarming prostration. 
If| grain doses, it kills strong dogs by tetantic spasms 


In 1832, duty was paid on 12,- 
Cocculus Indicus, in do- 
In ten or twelve 


and convulsions. In still larger doses, death, both 
in man and animals. is speedily produced, ‘I'he 
drugs also kills plants. In small doses it causes 
symptoms resembling intoxication, and is believed 
to be the substance used in eases of what is called 
hocussing. Opium which has been thought to be 
what is employed, will not produce the effects ex- 
perienced hy parties who have been hocussed, ‘T'a- 
king the known deleterious powers of the substance 
into account, and the proved fact of its being very 
extensively used by brewers, it would be evident that 
the public health must be injured by the practice of 
dragging beer. Indeed, it is probable that the dis- 
ease and death, often sudden said to result from beer 
drinking, ought in many eases to be ascribed to the 
drugs with which it is impregnated. Mr. Mowbray 
stated that the Cocculus Indicus was principally used 
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by the small brewers, to whom it was supplied by a/ oped in darkness. ‘T'hus the sun is made to shed its 


class of druggists styled brewers’ druggists; one of these 
told him he sold about half a ton weekly. It was 





rising rays into the chamber floor four or five times 
every day, and as many nights follow its transitory 


and which are to be carefully broken up. He pre- 
scribes further, that much caution is to be used in 
completing the operations so quickly that the grain 


sent to the brewers packed up in casks, and covered| beams. The Ortolans thus treated become like lit- |may not be permitted to sprout, and thus become 


over with soda, a part of the latter being used in 
brewing, to assist in the solution of the Cocculus.— 
A very small portion of this drug paid the Customs 
duty ; it was passed as merchandize, and occasional- 
ly in the form of powder, under the name of linseed- 
meal. The proper mode of discovering it in the 
adulterated liquid would be by the tests for its active 
principle picrotoxine, the chief difficulty depending 
on the small quantity that would be present. 


oorrorrnnrrnwenenenwrnrmr"" 
From the Pharmacutical Journal. 


ZINC MILK VESSELS POISONOUS. 


The following extract will show the danger and 
the folly of the practice of keeping milk in zine 
bowls—a custom which has lately become very pre- 
valent: These articles being sold with the recom- 
mendation of a larger quantity of cream being pro- 
duced, owing to the galvanic action. “I would 
scarcely have believed, (says L. Elanes, of Berlin,) 
that zine vessels would again have come into use for 
alimentary purposes, as Vanquelin, forty years ago, 
proved that such were certain, after a short time, to 
hold a certain quantity of zine in solution. IT have 
found by experiment that a solution of sugar, which 
had stood only a few hours in the summer, in a zine 
vessel, contained a considerable amount of zine salts. 
It has often been stated that the cream will separate 
more easily from milk, if the latter be kept for a 
short time in a zine vessel. As, however, it is 
known that milk will turn acid much sooner than a 
solution of sugar, it is the more to be apprehended 
that some zine will be dissolved, and such zine will 
be the more noxious, as it is well known that a very 
small amount of zine will cause spasmodic vomiting. 


A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipres- 
ent like the Deity. Ifwe take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of the seas, duty 
performed or duty violated is still with us for our hap- 
piness or our misery. If we say the darkness shall 
cover us, in the darkness as in the light our obligations 


tle balls of fat in a few days, 


From the Farmers’ Journal. 
NEW METHOD OF STEEPING SEEDS. 


Mr. J. F. W. Johnson has published a valuable 
paper “On the Manuring and Steeping of Seeds ;”’ 
which enters briefly, but lucidly, into the recently 
announced discovery of a method of so manuring, or 
otherwise ‘doctoring,”’ 
crops, before they are put into the ground, as to 
do away with the necessity of manuring the soil it- 


self. This discovery, it appears, was made in Ger- | 


many, about twelve years age, by Franz Heinrick 


Bickes, of Castel, near Mayence, who has written a | 
pamphlet on the subject, recently pub) shed at Dus- | 


selthal. ‘The substance of this is, at the expe- 
rience of twelve years has established its value ; that 
the cost of the steeping process is very trifling, a 
shilling or two per acre; and the supply of substances 
used instead of manure inexhaustible. If the testi- 
monials are to be believed, the discovery is, indeed, 
invaluable: for we are told that, through it, potatoes 
may be grown in the sand on the sea-shore. Mr. 
Bickes, however, does not divulge his secret. 
Another German pamphiet, on the same subject, 
has lately appeared from the pen of Mr. Victor, an 
apothecary at Niederholm, in Hesse Darmstadt, on 
“The Manuring of Seeds; or a simple and cheap 


cultivation of the Soil by the artificial Manurine of 


Seeds; by which, at the same time, the Rust and 
other Diseases of the Corn Crops are prevented ; 
practically tried for five years, and proved on a large 


scale.’ The substances and mode of using them are | 


as follows:—1. Blood, in the liquid state, is mixed 


with one-eightieth of its weicht of Glauber salts, dis- | 


solved in a little water; when thus mixed, it may 
be kept for a long. time in a coo! place, without con- 
gealing, or undergoing decomposition : or clotted 
hlood may be dried, either alene or mixed with a 
little earth, or powdered clay, and thus reduced to 
fine powder. 2. Wool, hair, parings of leather, 
horns, hoofs, and bones, are charred in close vessels, 


the seeds of our usual grain | 


liable to injury during succeeding operations. When 
it is wished to grow corn after corn in corn-fields 
manured in the usual way, M. Victor recommends 
/ mixing, for each bushel of seed, two or three pounds 
| of sal ammoniae, or four at six pounds of common 
salt, with ten to fifleen pounds of rye meal, adding a 
little water, stirring the seed well amongst it, and 
drying the whole in a stove. 

At the August Agricultural Show of the Royal 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Mr. 
Campbell exhibited specimens of wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye-grass plants, raised from seed chemically 
prepared as follows :—“I steeped the seeds of the 
various specimens exhibited in sulphate, nitrate of 
soda, and potass, and in combinations of these, and 
in all cases the results were highly favourable. For 
example, seeds of wheat steeped in sulphate of am- 
monia on the fifth of July, had, by the 10th of Au- 
gust, the last day of the show, tillered into nine, ten, 
,and eleven stems, of nearly equal vigour; while 
‘seeds of the same sample, unprepared, and sown at 
the same time, in the same soil, had not tillered into 
/more than two, three, and four stems. I prepared 
the various mixtures from the above specified salts 
/exactly neutralized, and then added from eight to 
twelve measures of water. ‘The time of steeping 
varied from fifty to ninety-four hours, at a tempera- 
ture of about 60 degrees Fahrenheit. I found, how- 
‘ever, that barley does not. sueceed so well if steeped 





‘beyond sixty hours, Rye-grass, and other grami- 
neous seeds, do with steeping from sixteen to twenty 
ours, and clovers from eight to ten, but not more ; 
for being bi-lobate, they are apt to swell too much 
and burst. ‘The various salts were prepared by me 
from the earborates.” The event of the experi- 
| ments, in October, realized Mr. Campbell’s most san- 
guine expectations, 


From the Proceedings of the Linnean Society. 
AFRICAN GRAIN CALLED FUNDI OR FUN- 
DUNGI, 


This Lillipution grain, which is deseribed by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


are yet with us. We cannot escape their power, nor! yntil they are capable of being reduced to powder, | Mr. Clarke as being about the size of mignonette- 


fly from their presence. ‘They are with us in this life, | 
will be with us atits close; and in that seene of incon- | 
ceivable solemnity which lies yet farther onward—we | 
find ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of duty | 
to pain us wherever it has been violated and to console 
us so for as God has given us grace to perform it.”— 
Webster. 


RAARAZAAAAAALALAAAAA 


From the Journal of Agricultural Society. 
ORTOLANS. 


Perhaps, the greatest refinement in fattening is ex- 
hibited in the manner of feeding Ortolans. The 
Ortolan is a small bird esteemed a great delicacy by 
Italians. It.is the fat of this bird which is so deli- 
cious; but it has a peculiar habit of feeding, which is 
opposed to its rapid fattening; this is, that it feeds 
only at the rising of the sun. Yet this peculiarity 
has not proved an insurmountable obstacle to the 
Italian gourmands. ‘The Ortolans are placed in a 
warm chamber, perfectly dark, with only one aper- 
ture.in the wall. ‘Lheir food is scattered over the 
floor of the chamber. At a certain hour in the 
morning the keeper of the birds places a lantern in 
the orifice of the wall; the dim light thrown by the 
lantern on the floor of the apartment induces the Or- 
tolans to believe that the sun is about to rise, and 
they greedily consuine the food upon the floor.— 
More food is now seattered over it, and the lantern 
is withdrawn, ‘The Ortolans, rather surprised at 
the shortness of the day, think it their duty to fall 
asleep, as night has spread his sable mantle round 
them. During sleep, little of the food being expen- 
ded in the production of force, most of it goes to the 
formation of muscle and fat. After they have been | 
allowed to repose for one or two hours, in order to | 
complete the digestion of the food taken, their keep- | 
er again exhibits the lantern through the aperture.— 
The rising sun a second time illuminates the apart- | 
ment, and the birds, awaking from their slumber, ap- 
ply themselves voraciously to the food on the floor ; 
after having discussed which, they are again envel- 





Oil-cakes are also powdered for use. He makes up 


a semi-fluid mixture, with which he mixes the seeds, | 
and then he dries up the whole by the addition of 
the powerful manures already prepared. lis semi- | 


fluid is thus composed;—F or a bushel of wheat, or 
other grain, take twenty to thirty pounds of elay in 
fine powder; one pound and a half of pounded sal 
aimmoniac, or three pounds of common salt; three 
to five quarts of whale, rape, or other cheap oil; fit 
teen to twenty quarts of fresh blood, or blood kept 
in a fluid state by means of Glauber salts; or, in the 
absence of blood, as much water; three to five 
pounds of linseed meal, or pounded oil-cake. ‘These 
are mixed together intimately, and water added, if 
necessary, to make a half-fluid mass. ‘The seed is 


then to be poured in, and stirred about till every seed | } 
"| unnecessary, or even injurious, the plant delighting ip 


is completely enveloped in the mixture. A layer of 
one of the following dried mixtures is then spread 


on the floor, over it the manured seed, and then an-| 


other layer of the dry powder. ‘The whole is then 
stirred together, and left 10 dry. 


Dry mixtures consist chiefly of powerful clay, 


mixed with one or other of the dry powders already | 


mentioned. Thus he recommends mixtures of 
seventy-five parts of powdered clay, eloht of horn 
shavings, and seventeen of bone-dust; or cighty- 
five of clay, with fifteen of fluid, or five of dried 
blood: or eighty-five of clay, two of charred hair, 


and ten of oil-cake: or sixty of clay and forty of | 


powdered dung; or seventy of clay, twenty-five of 
charred leather, and five of bone dust; or eighty of 
clay, one of fat, tallow, or oil, and two of powdered 
dung. ‘These are all to be finely powdered, and in- 


timately mixed. ‘The principal alleged use of the | 
clay is, to make the substances adhere tovether, and 


to attach them more strongly to the grain. When 


the mixture of grain and manure is dry, it is broken | 
up with the hand and thrown upon a fine sieve. | 


which allows the loose powder and the uncovered 
grain to pass through, and then a coarser sieve, 
through which the dressed seeds pass, leaving the 
lumps, im which two or three seeds may be present, 


seed, is stated to be cultivated in the village of Kissy 
‘and in the neighbourhood of Waterloo by individuals 
\of the Soosoo, Foulah, Bassa, and Joloff nations, by 
‘whom it is called “hungry rice.” ‘She ground is 
cleared for its reception by burning down the copse- 
| wood, and hoeing between the roots and stumps, It 
is sown in the months of May and June, the ground 
being slightly opened, and again lightly drawn to- 
‘gether over the seed with a hoe. In August, when 
| it shoots up, it is carefully weeded, It ripens in Sep- 
| tember, growing to the height ofabout eighteen inches. 
and its stems, which are very slender, are then bent 
to the earth by the mere weight of the grain. ‘They 


‘/are reaped with hooked knives. ‘The patch of land 


it then either suffered to lie fallow, or planted with 
‘yams or cassada in rotation. Manure is said to be 


light soils, and being raised even in rocky situa‘ions, 
which are most frequent in and about Kissy. When 
cut down it is tied up in small sheaves, aud placed in 
}a dry situation within the hut, forif allowed to remain 
on the ground, or to become wet, the grains become 
| agvlutinated to their coverings. "The grain is trodden 
out with the feet, and it is then parched or dried in 
| the sun, to allow of the more easy removal of the chaff 
in the process of pounding; which is performed in 
wooden mortars. It is afierwards winnowed with a 
kind of cane fanner on mats. 

In preparing this delicious grain for food, Mr, 
Clarke states that it is first thrown into boiling water, 
in which it is assiduously stirred for afew minutes, 
‘The water is then poured off, and the natives add toit 
palm oil, butter, or milk; but the Europeans and ne- 

eroes connected with the colony stew it with fowl, 
fish, or mutton, adding a small piece of salt pork for 
‘the sake of flavour; and the dish thus prepared is 
stated to resemble kous-kous. ‘he grain is also 
'made into a pudding with ilie usual condiments, and 
eaten either hot or cold with milk: the Scotch resi- 
| dents sometimes dressing it asa milk-porridge. Mr. 
Clarke is of opinion that if the fundi grain was raised 


‘for exportation to Europe, it might prove a valua- 
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ble addition to the list of light farinaceous articles of} In the 2nd month, 1736, John Fothergill embark- | mirauion alludes to an interview with him, and says, 


food in use among the delicate or convalescent. 
Specimen of the grass have been examined by 
Mr. Kippist, Librarian to the Linnwan Society. It 


is a slender grass with digitate spikes, which has) 


much of the habit of Digitaria, but which, on account 
of the absence of the small outer glume existing in 
that genus, must be referred to Paspalum. Mr. Kip- 
pist regards it as an undescribed species, and distin- 
guished by the name of Paspalum exile. 
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Agents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the Intelligencer. 


We have published an extra edition of the Intelli- 
gencer this week with the intention of sending co- 
pies to the families of Friends generally in the city, 
We take this 
method, because very little systematic effort has yet 


and others as opportunity may offer. 


been made to extend its circulation, and many 
Friends being yet ignorant of its existence. Those 
whounite with us in believing that such a work is 
needed, to take the place of the very objectionable 
matter often found in the popular papers of the day 
can leave their names with T’. E. Chapman, No. 74 
N. Fourth street or at this office. And those who 
feel interested in the paper are invited to use their in- 
fluence to extend its circulation. 


Memoms or Samvues Foruercinu.—We have 
received a copy of this excellent book from the pub- 
lishers and take an early opportunity to express the 
satisfaction we fell that so fulla memoir of Samuel 
Fothergill and the Fothergill Family has been added 
to the standard works of our religious Society. The 
compiler of this volume, by his connexion with one 
of the descendants of this truly honorable family, 
has been able to give us many valuable letters of sev- 
eral of its members, as well as of other eminent 
Friends, whose lives adorned the doctrines of the 
Gospel in the last century. The life of Samuel 
Fothergill was truly an eventful one—notwithstand- 
ing the consistent example and pious concern of a be- 
loved father in early life, he formed vicious associ- 
ates and abandoned himself to the pursuit of folly 
and dissipation. 

In a subsequent period he thus describes his situa- 
tion at that time : 

1 wandered far from the garden enclosed, and laid 
myself open to the enemy of my soul; I kept the 
worst company, and subjected myself to almost eve- 
ry temptation, broke through the fence of the sacred 
enclosure, and trampled it under my feet; and when 
for a time, I found the least inclination to do good, 
evil was present with me, and I went on from one 
degree of iniquity to another. My wickedness so 
far increased with my diligence, that at length, alas! 
| beheld the strong wall broken down, the garden wall 
destroyed, the mound left defenceless, and no hope 
left of returning peace to my afflicted soul! I 
strayed to that degree, that my life became a burden 
to me, and I wished that i had never been born. 

He who had kindled breathings in my soul after 
Him, would (even then) sometimes break in upon me. 
And again :-— ‘Though I had drunk up iniquity as an 
ox drinketlup water, although I had exceeded all 
others sin, and had done long despite to him, yet 
there was merey with him that he might be feared. 

The circumstances connected with his remarkable 
eonversion, and his first meeting with his father 
John Fothergiil, after the return of the latter froma 
religious visit to this country, although known to 
some of our readers, are so remarkable that we can- 


ed on a religious visit to North America and in the 
language of the Memoir, 


The convictions that he was leaving behind him a be- 
loved son, for whose restoration and welfare he had often 
| put up his prayers, and yet who had so deeply revolted 


| from the law of God, wasas the wormwood and the gall, | 
Memorable and affecting | 


—bitter indeed to his soul, 
was their last interview: after once more imparting to 
his son deep and impressive counsel, he took his leave 
in these words:—* And now, son Samuel, farewell !— 
farewell—and unless it be as a changed man, I cannot 
| say that Ihave any wish ever to see thee again.” 


The solemnity which accompanied this parting in- 
terview is supposed to have produced a strong im- 
pression on the mind of Samuel Fothergill, and as 
he continued faithful to the convictions of Divine 
Grace which were again graciously extended to him 
he became an eminent minister of the Gospel, and 
travelled extensivaly in its service. 

Inthe progress of the work of sanctification he en- 
dured many humbling baptisms and became remark- 
ably qualified for administering counsel and consola- 
tion to others, and we think every state of religious 
experience may find in the volume before us some- 
thing edifying and consolatory. 

In the 4th mo. 1738, John Fothergill returned to 


his native land afier an absence on religious service of | mination” 


a little more than two years, and the following ac- 
count is given in the Memoir of his first meeting with 
his son Samuel. 


Soon after the return of John Fothergill from his last 
visit to America, he went to the Quarterly Meeting at 
York, which was large, and attended by many Friends 
from different parts of the nation. His company was 
very acceptable ; and the occasion, was in a peculiar de- 
gree, solemn and instructive. 

Here he met his son Samuel. Tradition has handed 
down (and there is noother record of it) a remarkable 
circumstance connected with this, their first interview, 
since the return of the father to England. It is said 
that, from some accidental circumstance, John Fothergil] 
did not arrive in York until the morning of the day of 
the meeting, and that it was late when he entered the 
meeting-house : after a short period of silence he stood 
up, and appeared in testimony; but after he had_pro- 
ceeded a short time, he stopped, and informed the meet- 
ing that his way was closed; that what he had before 


him was taken away, and was, he believed, given to | 


another. He resumed his seat, and another Friend im- 
mediately rose, and taking up the subject. enlarged upon 
itin a weighty and impressive testimony, delivered with 
great power. It is added that at the close of the meet- 
ing John Fothergill inquired who the Friend was that 
had been so remarkably engaged amongst them, and was 
informed that it was his own son Samuel! 

Their thus meeting together, under cirenmstances so 
different to those in which their last memorable interview 
had taken place, previous to John Fothergill’s departure 
from England, was peculiarly moving and affecting to 
themboth. The son then in a state of rebellion and 
alienation from good—now hecome “ changed” indeed, 
anda fellow-labourer with his father inthe ministry of 
the gospel powerfully advocating and enforcing those 
greatand solemn truths he had formerly neglected and 
trodden down, and engaged earnestly to beseech others 
to become is he had been, reconciled unto God. 

The good old man received bis son as one restored 
from the spiritually dead, and wept and rejoiced over 
him with no common joy. 


In conclusion we feel oh!ived 10 Geo. Crosfield for 
rescuing these valuable letters and memoirs from ob- 
livion and earnestly recommend to the members of 
our Society, the possession of a work which is free 
from theological dogmas, and bears such ample evi- 
dence to the simplicity and purity of our profession. 

The work is for sale bv Henry Longstreth, No, 3 
N. llth street, and by Wm. M. Collins, No, 58 N. 
3d street. D. 


In the “ Christian Advocate and Journal,” for the 
'24th ult, a paper which appears to be the organ of 
the « Methodist Episcopal Church,’ we find a com- 


}seasonable counsels. 
| touched upon the necessity of divine tllurmmination, in 


a ee on it tenn memes 





\*He seized the moment to give me some very 


Among other subjects, he 


order to the understanding of the Scriptures, and its 
superiority to all the aids of human learning. In 
this connection, he related that Dr. Doddridge when 
composing lis celebrated expositiun, was accus- 
tomed, after laboring upon a difficult passage to 
earry it toa poor and uneducated member of his 
church, whom he believed to be taught by the Holy 
Ghost, in order t» get his opinion upon the passage 
in question.” The necessity of Divine illumina- 
tion, in order to understand the Scriptures is here 
emphatically enforced by one of the most popular 
preachers this numerous sect ever had, his position 
strengthened by reference to the practice of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, and the doctrine endorsed by the accredited 
organ of the Society. ‘The writer of this article has 
seen a similar sentiment acknowledged (and no doubt 
many others are to be found in orthodox works) in 
a work on the Scriptures, which was brought for- 
ward for the purpose of refuting the “erroneous ”” 
views Friends hold in making the Bible secondary 
to the Spirit which gave it forth. If * Divine illu- 
is a medium of knowledge now attaina- 
able, and necessary to be attained before the Scrip- 
tures can be understood, it is certainly a “ primary 
rule” to them—and they therefore are not * the 
primary rule of faith and practice ”"—a conclusion 
which involves the very essence of Quaker heresy 
on the subject of the Scriptures—and for which we 
have had to bear much obloquy. 

If members of Christian sects would be careful to 
understand their own views before they condemn 
others—they would not so often be found pulling 
| down with their hands, what the best impulses of 


| their hearts would fain exalt. e. 
| 


eye oll tee ee 


‘ 
| Our city for the past week has presented a scene 


j 


‘of outrage and violence which has clothed many 


| minds in mourning. 

Rapine, incendiarism and murder have been per 
| petrated to an extent unprecedented in our annals.— 
The tide of popular indignation has been turned 
against the Irish Roman Catholies, and hundreds of 
unoffending women and children have been com pel- 
led to abandon their homes to seek refuge from the 
torch of the incendiary. Not less than fifty dweb 
ling-houses have been destroyed besides several 
places of worship and seminaries in possession of 
Roman Catholics, It is difficult to ascertain the pre 
cise facts of the case from the many flying rumors in 
circulation, and we forbear further comments at this 
lime. 

The occasion is one calculated to produce a deep 
and solemn impression on every mind, and happy 
are those who have enlisted under the banner of the 
Prince of Peace and who in the midst of the strife 
are favored with the soul sustaining evidence that 
there is an almighty Power who rules over the kings 
doms of men. D. 


ee ne ere 





Sewe t’s Hisrory.—We have received from our 
friends Baker and Crane of New York,a specimen 
sheet of their new edition of this work, with informa- 
tion that it will be published about the middle of the 
sixth month. It is printed on white paper in a clear, 
distinot type. We are glad to find that it is likely to 

| be published in a style sumewhat consistent with ite 
‘great value, 
Dating its commencement inthe eventful period of 


munigation headed * Recollections of the Rev. John | 
Summerfield,” the reception of which, the Editor} the great struggle in England hetween vested priviles 





not avoid copying the substance of them from the | acknowledges as an “ especial favour.”” The writer | ges and innate rights, and containing much to éluois 


Memoirs, iafter speaking of Summerfield in terms of high ad-j}date the characters of some of the most remarkable 
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People called Quakers” is no longer one of mere 
sectarian interest. Struck with the extent to which 
the institutions and measures of subsequent times 
have been modified by the powerful principle regard- 
ed as fundamental by Friends; eminent moralists 
and philosophers of the present age are turning to the 
history of its early advocates with an interest that 
should put to shame the indifference of many of their 
professed followers. ‘To those of our intelligent 
young Friends who have been accustomed to regard 
a recommendation to read “ Friends’ books” as an in- 
vitation to a kind of mental penance—we think we 
can promise an agreeable disappointment in the pe- 
rusal of many of them. ‘This contains a rich fund 
of instructive personal anecdote, and abounds with 
instances of beautiful simplicity of character, noble 
singleness of purpose and a bold fidelity to ‘Truth that 
contrasts cheeringly with the cold selfishness of po- 
litical histories. 

When the work appears we design giving ita more 
extended notice—in the mean time, subscriptions 
may be left with ‘TT. E. Chapman, No. 74 N.-Fourth 
street—a circumstance which Friends attending our 
coming Yearly Meeting will probable desire to take 
advantage of. G. 











Havana.—The General Warren, from Havana, 
which place she left on the 30th ult., arrived at New 
York, reports that fourteen negroes were shot on the 
26th, on account of their connection with the recent 
conspiracy ; and several others had died under the 
lash, which was administered to induce confession. 
A lawyer named Pomlinier and several other per- 
sons were arrested on the 26th, on suspicion of be- 
ing connected with the conspiracy. 

There was a rumor in circulation just previous to 
the sailing of the Gen. W.., that the Ameriean, Eng- 
lish and French Consuls had been murdered. 

The weather at Havana was very dry—more so 
than at any time during the last forty years. ‘The 


crops had generally failed—and cattle were dying off 


very fast for the want of food. 


Tue Present Muiria Law.—It is a lamentable 
fact, that the spirit of Christianity, at this late period 
of the Christian era, is but very imperfectly under- 
stood by a majority of the professors of that religion, 
which teaches as one of its first principles, ‘* peace 
on earth, good will to men.”’ How few among them 
all, even profess when smitten on one cheek, to turn 
the other; but like those formerly, turn away with 
the excuse, “these are hard sayings, who can 
bear them ?”’ That there is, notwithstanding, much 
cause of thankfulness for the advancement of many 
of the Christian principles, to the truth of which, 
the Society of Friends have felt bound to bear wit- 
ness in the world, we gratefully acknowledge. Our 
testimonies against intemperance and slavery have 
been taken up and practised upon by others, un- 
doubtedly in many instances, with over zealous and 
heated feeling, but still with mueh sineerity, There 
are many too, not of our persuasion, whose views 
with regard to oaths and a hireling ministry, are con- 
sonant with our own, Against war, also, that dread- 
ful relic of a ba:barous age, others are unfolding the 
standard of peace, and we had hoped that the peo- 
ple were beeoming more and more eonvinced of its 


enormity. With what sorrow, then, do we turn to 


the evidence of a disposition on the part of our rulers | 


wy continue this warlike spirit amongst a Christian 
ummunity. 

‘The present militia law of the State of Pennsyl- 
ania, approved by the Governer on the 25th of last 


month, will bear hard upon Friends and athers. | 


men of that remarkable age—the history of * the | 
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ples of war, as from its nature and the penalties 
| attached to the nonperformance of duties by the offi- 
cers and collectors, under the law, it will be, most 
probably, sternly adhered to by them. We believe, 
for the last five years (and perhaps more) from the 
| unpopularity of the late laws, that Friends have been 
comparatively free from the loss of property on this 
account, as it does not appear to have been generally 
enforced. ‘I'he collectors themselves were, many of 
them, men of such character, that all classes of the 
community, seemed inclined to resist attempts to 
execute it. But by the present law, it is made the 
duty of the county commissioners to collect fines, 
(“fifty cents for nonattendance on the first Monday 
in May, and fifty cents for nonattendance on the day 
of battalion or regimental trainings,’”’-—in all, one 
dollar,) with the state taxes. ‘The collectors of 
taxes are “ subject to the payment of a fine of fifty 
dollars ’’ for refusing to perform this duty. ‘The 
“ captain or other person having charge of the enrol- 
ment of any company, for refusing or neglecting” to 
hand over a list of the absentees at training, is “to 
forfeit and pay fifty dollars.’ ‘The pay of the bri- 
gade-inspector is to be stopped, if he neglects his 
part of the same duty, and should the whole of the 
inhabitants of any portion of the commonwealth 
“within the bounds of a company ‘ neglect to as- 
semble”? to choose a person to discharge the duties, | 
enjoined by law, each individual will be subject to a 
penalty of “ two dollars,””. The law exempts from 
services the vice-president and judicial and execu- 
tive officers of the United States, members of Con- 
gress, custom-house officers, stage-drivers carrying | 
the mail of the United States, ferrymen emyloyed | 
| 


on post roads, postmasters, inspectors of exports, | Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. par; Salem Banking Co., 
5) 


pilots and mariners actually employed in the sea ser- 


vice, ministers of the gospel, persons holding a sur- | Northampton, 


geon’s certificate of a specified form, and those under 
eighteen and over forty-five years of age, and we un- 
derstand repeals the law by which members of fire 
| companies were exempted. 

From these facts, it will be manifest that the law 





| is intended to be vigorously enforced ; that the rights 
of conscience guaranteed by the Constitution of the | 

. ‘ : : i 
Union and the State, for which our forefathers left | 


{their native Jand and journeyed to the wilderness, 











PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 

The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 
\FLOUR.| WA'T.| CORN.) Oats. 




















Philadelphia, . . . . . . |@4 6211 04.| 53 | 32 
New Yoru,” . 2) OS 4 een 31 
Buffalo, . «©» « «se | 415} 87 | 50 | 28 
Cleveland, . . . . | 350) 68 | — — 
Wilmington, Del., 50 27 
Richmond, Va., 45 30 
Cincinnati, . . . 25 17 


Trenton, N.J., . .« 46 30 


4 50)1 00 
4 62/1 O1 
3 75| 80 
— hi 00 


Te I Gi ete a dik eal 4 25) 63 22 17 
OMENS, Be cs 6 a We 4 751 10 48 27 


Mobile, ... . 


Albany,. . . . . . » » | 4691 02 | 50 | 27 
Alexandria, DC., . .. . 4 50) 95 48 30 
Latayetie, Ind., . . . .. —- 57 25 15 


00| 70 
0o| — 
30} 82 
68] 71 
75| 65 
50| 87 
50} 97 
12} 50 
75| 60 
38! 48 
50| 58 | 37 
e0; 81 | — 
si — | — 
50| 60 | 36 26 


25 25 
50 35 
40 | 30 


Maumee City, . . 
ee git ie iat ok eg ee as 
New Orleans, . ..«..s « 
rittberke, «0. 0b hure 
Louisville, : ea 
Hagerstown, . .... + 
Georgetown, . © . .« « + 
Zanesville, Ohio, . . 
a ae fl lee 
Springfield, I, . . . . - 
Chicago, . +. -« 
nt. s kos > kom 
DONOR, Stents Yue Pigew, 
ZN oe 3° re 8S 
Maumee City, . .. . 
Milwaukie, ... . 
Reowewg EN FES, BRON 
Auguste, Me... ... 92 | 65 30 
Memphis. Venn., . . . . § — |} 3 \|/>— 
Sn —____ _ - 
BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo, 3, 1844. 
Portsdam Manuf. Co., do 
par} Red Backs, ? dis 
par? Post notes on the various N. 


| 20 
22 | 18 
32 | 22 
30 
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47 
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10 
25 


20 


wee ee 56 | 42 


62; 62 | 32 
| 52 


95 | 40 | 30 
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_ | PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia banks, 
Man. and Mee, bank, 


Moyamensing bank, par} Y. banks no value. 
Penn ‘Township bank, par} NEW JERSEY. 
U. 8. Bank notes, 29 dis} Mechanics’ and Manufactur- 
Girard do. 4 dis} ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
Pennsyl'a do, pars Princeton bank, par 
Germaniown, par) Plainfield bank, 2 dis 
| Del. Co, at Chester, pars State bank at Camden, par 
| Chester Co. W. Chester, par? Cumberland bank, par 
| Montgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
par 
| Farmers’ bk, Reading, #} dis} Monmouth Bank, no sale 


par} N. Hope, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
no sule} Tren. Banking Co. old, par 
} dis} All other banks, par 
; dis} Washington Bkg. Co., @ 


Easton, 


| Lancaster bank, 
| Far. bk, Lancaster, 


| Lebanon, 9 dis} Franklin bank, 
| Harrisburg, 1 dis? Jersey City Bank, do 
| Middletown, + dis; Monmouth. do 
| Carlisle, 4 dis: N. J. Manufac. Co., do 
| Columbia Bridge, ¥ dis’ Protec. and Lombard, do 
| Northumberland, par) State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis, Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis} Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, dis? Under $5's, q dis 

‘* certificates, dis} MARYLAND, 

‘¢ post notes, ¥ dis) Baltimore banks, par 
Towanda, 85 dis; Patapsco bank, par 
York, if dis; Mineral bank. 1 dis 

14 dis; Fredericktown, } dis 
| Chambersburg, i dis, Hagerstown, # dis 


are to be invaded, and the disgraceful scenes of | Gettsburg, 


babe years, to be re-enacted. Friends will again 
have to bear their ancient testimony amid pecuniary 


But whilst we mourn for the darkness _ 





| loss. 
has spread over Christendom in this particular, wy 
have much cause to be thankful that we can yet) 
remain, in a measure, each one ‘* under his own| 
vine and his own fig-tree, with none to make him 


afraid,”’ 
| We wish to encourage Friends to renewed faith-| 
fulness in the conscientious discharge of their duties, | 
and to embrace all right openings to impress upon | 
the minds of the people, the iniquity of war, and the | 
infringement of the inalienable rights of conscience | 
ee laws in the support thereof must inevitably | 


cause, J. 


Great Stroru.—lt is stated in the Southern papers 
| that a tornado and great flood oceurred in Arkansas | 
on the 22d ult. The tornado extended over that part | 


of the country from the Pine Bluffs to the Arkansas | 





| post, a distanee of one hundred and seventy miles. | 
| Houses, fences, trees, and everything in its course | 
| were prostrated ; all which, with the ravages of the | 
| fluod, present one vast scene of havoc. 


3° The Annual Meeting of the ‘Association of Friends | 


| for promoting the Abolition of Slavery and improving the cou- 
dition of the Free People of Color,’’ will be held at Green Sr. 


having a conscigntjous festimony against the princi-| Friends geuerally are invited. it-pd 


| Countrv banks, 


; 
mveting- house, on 2d-day evening next, at 8 o'els., to od Nature. compiled by the 
.- . ' 


Waynesb’g p. notes, 14 dis Farmers’ and Millers’, He 


demand notes, 2 dis} gersiown, no sale, 

| Brownsville p. notes, 14 dis); Westminster, dis 
‘* demand notes, 14 dis} Williamsport, dis 
Erie, 24 dis? Cumberland, ) dis 
Berks county bank, no sale! Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, )4$ dis) Franklin bank, par 
Bk. Susquehanna co, 30 dit’ Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis; Millington, broke 


Lum. bk, Warren, no sale’ Frederick County bk, 4 dia 


West Branch bank, 5 dis) Broken bks, various prices 
Dom. Cred. Seript, 20830 dis’ Baltimore and Olio R, R. 
Lehigh Nay, Seript, 20025; notes, pir 
NEW YORE, § DELAWARR. 

New York City, par) Bank of Delaware, par 
Globe bank, fraud: Wilmington and Bran. par 
North River Bank’g Co. do’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
City Trust and Bank’g Co.—) Union bank, par 
Wool Growers’ bank, 25 dis) Bank of Smyma, ps 
Com. bk, New York, 2 do+Under $5’s, i du 
Laiayette bank, 2 du DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 

N. Y. Bkg Co §0 do) Washington Cify, 4 dis 
Dry Dock bank, ] de, Georgetown, dis 
N. Am. Trust Co. 240) Far and Mechanics’, dis 
All solvent banks 4a}. Alexandria. 6 dis 


3 dis} Rank of Alexardria, broke 


Except bk of Columbia Mechanics’ bank. broke 
Green Co., Hudson, oe VIRGINIA 
Middle Districis,— . § Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
Platsburg. Niagara, ( “© ) Farmers’ bk & bra’s, ] dis 
Wash. and Warren, | © Vallev bk & branch, 1 dis 
Mer. and Planters’, J Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 
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Just Published—A Narvative ot a Visit to :he West Irdies. 
by George Truman, John Jackson and 'lhomas B_ Long- 
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LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


Let us love one another,—not long may we stay 


In this bleak world of mourning some droop while | 


’tis day, 
Some fade in their noon, and few linger @ll eve ;— 
Oh there breaks not a heart, but leaves some one to 
grieve ; 
And the fondest, the purest, the truest that met, 
Have still found the need to forgive and forget: 
Then oh! tho’ the hopes that we nourished decay 
Let us love one another as long as we may. 


There are hearts like the joy ;—tho’ all be decayed 

That it seemed to twine fondly in sunshine andshade; 

No leaves droop in sadness, still gayly they spread, 

Undimm’d mid the blighted, the lonely, the dead ; 

But the miseltoe clings to the oak,-—not in part 

But with leaves closely round it,—the root in its 
heart 

Exists but to twine it—imbibe the same dew, 

And fall with its loved oak, and perish there too. 


Then let’s love one another mid sorrows the worst, 

Unaltered and fond as we loved at the first, 

Though the false wing of pleasure may change and 
forsake 

And the bright urn of wealth into particles break ; 

There are some sweet atfections that wealth cannot 
buy 

That cling but still closer when sorrow draws nigh, 

And yet remain with us, though all else pass away 

‘Then—let’s love one another as long as we stay. 


PAALPLAAAALLALALLALPAYLIIO* 


From Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 


GROANS OF THE INTERNAL GENIL. 


Ir it were allowable to receive a practice of the 
ancients, and suppose things material to be attended 
each by its own particular genius or spirit, I think it 
might be allowable in the case of the human stom- 
ach, which seems to me in itself to make such a near 
approach to intelligence and reason, that I searcely 
can divest myself of the idea, that it really is a dis- 
tinct living thing, or entity. I always feel disposed 
to regard ‘this respectable viscus asa decent, steady 
sort of servant, that keeps constantly at home, quiet 
and inoffensive, disposed to go through his work to 
the best of his ability; nay, anxious to strain a point 
in his master’s service as far as possible, and only 
unfortunate in being frequently put to tasks so far ex- 
ceeding his strength, that he entirely breaks down 
under them, and becomes old and infirm before his 
time. Itis surely a great pity that such a worthy 
sort of people should be thus hardly dealt with— 
suffers, as it were, for the faults of others, not their 
own. I sympathize with stomachs very much,— 
This has led me to ponder somewhat upon their sit- 

uation in life, and to reflect if, ata time when op- 
pressed slaves, oppressed aborigines, oppressed eve- 
rybody, are taken by the hand, “something may not 
be done in behalf of an equ: uly oppressed people 
much near to us, not to speak of much dearer. ‘Thus 
musing, I have at length thought of allowing an ora- 
tor of the race to speak for himself and his brethren 
through these pages, and the following is the sub- 
stance of his address :— 

“ Being allowed for once to speak, I would fain 
take the opport :nity to set forth how ill, in all re- 
spects, we stomachs are used. From the beginning 
to the end of life, we are either afflicted with too lit- 
tle or too much, or not the right thing, or things 
which are horribly disagreeable to us, or otherwise are 
thrown into a state of discomfort. I do not think 
proper to take up a moment in bewailing the ‘Too 
Little, for thatis an evil which is never the fault of 
our masters, but rather the result of their misfortunes; 
and indeed we would sometimes feel as if it were a 
relief from other kinds of distress, if we were put 
upon short allowance for a few days. But we con- 
ceive ourselves to have matter for a true bill against 
mankind in respect of the ‘T’oo Much, which is al- 

ways a voluntarily incurredevil. Strange however, 
to say, noue of them are willing to own that they 
ever give us any trouble on this score, and it is 
amazing what ingenious excuses they will plead for 
themselves whent ey begin to feel the sad effects of 
their excesses, T have known a gentleman, when 


suffering under a tremendous overload of dinner ata 
corporation feast, to lay the whole blame of his woes 
upon a glass of water he had chanced to drink after 
his soup. 


Another feeling himself dreadfully. ill the 














day after a long situng with a set of conviv‘al friends, 
was quile at a doss to account for it, till he suddenly 
remembered that, in the course of the evening, 
he had been induced to eat a roasted potato. ‘This 
satishied his mind at once, and so, as he crawled that 
afternoon aleng the street, and was asked by his 
companions in succession what was the matter with 
him, * Oh,” he would say, “ that potato I took last 
night! Feel dreadfully unwell to-d: ay—all owing 
to the potato.”” In fact, there is nothing respec ting 
which mankind labor under a greater delusion, than 
the amount of their indulgences at table. I have 
known some who were in the way of destroying 
themselves by excess, and yet their constant Ln- 
pression was, that they suflered from being too ab- 
stemious ; and thus they would go on, endeavouring 
to remedy the evil by that which only tended to in 
crease it until all went to wreck. 

What a pity that nature, when she was about it, 
did not establish some means of a good understand- 
ing between mankind and their stomachs, for really 
the effects of their non-acquaintance are most vexa- 
tious. Human beings seem to be to this day com- 
pletely in the dark as to what they ought to take at 
any time, and err almost as olten from ignorance as 
from depraved appetite. Sometimes, for instance, 
when we of the inner house are rather weakly, they 
will send us down an article that we only could deal 
with when in a state of robust health. Sometimes, 
when we would 
vegetable diet, they will persist in all the most stim- 
ulating and irritating of viands, What sputtering 
we poor stomachs have when inistakes of that kind 
occur ! What remarks we indulge inregarding our 
masters! * What's this now ?”’ will a stomach-ce- 
nius say; ‘* ah, detestable stuf!! What an everlast- 
ing fool that man is! Will he never learn? Just} 
the very thing I did not want. If he would only | 
send down a bowl! of leek soup, or barley broth, there 
would be some sense in it;”’ and soon. If we had 
only been allowed to give the slightest hint now and | 
then, like faithful servantsas we are, from how many 
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require mild semi farm aceous or | 





miseries might we have saved both our masters and 
ourselves, 

I have been a stomach for about forty years, dur- 
ing all of 
duty faithfully and puncetually. 


of ordinary 
santly with him. ‘The f 
men, he, in his eating and drinking, 
own pleasure only, and never once reflects on the 
poor wretch w ho has to be responsible for the dis- | 
posal of everything down stairs. Seareely on any 
day does he fail to exceed the strict rule of te mpe sr | 
ance : nay, there is scarcely a single meal which is 
altogether what it ought to be, either in its constitu. | 
ents or its genera’ amount. My life is therefore one 
of continual worry and fret; Lam never off the 
drudge from morning ull night, and have not a mo- 
ment in the four and twenty hours that I can safely 
call my own, 

My greatest trial takes place in the evening, when 
If youonly saw what a mess 


considers his 





my master has dined. 
this said dinner is—soup, fish, flesh, fowl, ham, cur- 
potatoes, table-beer, she rry, tart, pudding, 
bread, all mixed up higglety- -pigglety to- 
gether. I am accustomed to the thing, so don’t feel 
much shocked ; but my master himself would faint 
at the sight. ‘The slave of duty in all circumstances, 
Leall in my friend Gastric Juice, and to it we set, 
with as much good will as if we had the most agree- 
able task inthe world before.us. But, unluckily, my 
master has an impression very firmly fixed upon him, | 
that our business is apt to be vastly pron oted by an 
hour or two’s deiab tant « so he table 
amongst his friends, and pours me down some bot- 
tle and a half of wine, perhaps of various sorts, that 
brother Gastric Juice and me to a degree which no! 
one can have any In fact, this said | 
wine undoes our work almost as fast as we do it be- 
sides blinding and genii into the | 
hargain. On many occasions I am obliged to give 
up my task for the time altogether ; for while the vi-| 
nous shower is goine on, 1 would de fy the most vig- | 
orous stomach in ae world to make any advance in 
its business worth speaking of. Sometimes things | 


rv, rice, 
cheese, 


continues at 


conception of. 


poisoning us poor 


hich time I have endeavoured to do my | time I am kept standing, 
My master, how- | tucked up, ready to begin, but unable te pire a 
ever, is so reckless, that | would de ‘fy any stomach | 


ability and e¢ apacity to get along ple: ae | 
facet is, like almost all other} that he is doing something v astly in favor of my bu- 
| siness, and calculated to promote his own comfort.— 


‘der none of 


punch, one ingtédient of which, the lemon, is par- 
ticularly odious t tts ministers of the mterior. AIL 
this tinie I ean lida? him jollifying away at a great 
rate, drinkiiig Hedlthis to his neighbours.an«| ruining his 


own. My owi félief from such visitations is usual- 
ly derived from Cuffee or Tea, two old steady allies, 
for whom I havé 4 great regard. A cup of either of 
those beverages #&herally helps wonderfully to dis- 
pose of the erude Wine-drenched mass which I have 
in hand, and enables me to get the field cleared in 
time for the next action. 

Iam a lover of early hours—as are my brethren 
generally. ‘Co this we are mueh disposed by the 
extremely hard work whieh we usually undergo du- 
ring the day. About 10 o’eloek, having perhaps at that 
time got all our labors past, amd feeting fatigued and 
exhaused, we like to sink into repose, not to be 
again disturbed ull next morning at breakfast-tme- 
Well, how it may be with others Fean’t tell; but 
so it is, that master never scruples to rouse me up 
from my first sleep, and give me charge of an entire- 
ly new meal, afier | thought F was to be my own 
neaster for the night. "This is a kawdehip of the most 
grievous kind. Only imagine art irmocent stomach- 
genius, who has gathered his coal, drawn on his 
night-ceap, and gone to bed, rung up and made to 
stand attention to receive a suecession of things, all 
of them superfluous and in excess, which he knows 
he will not be able to get off his hands all night.— 
Such, oh mankind, are the woes which befall our 


| tribe in consequence of your occasionally yielding to 


the temptation of a * little supper !’ I see turkey 
and tongue in grief and terror. Marcareni fills me 
with frantic alarm. IL behold jelly and trifle follow in 
mute despair. Oh that I had the power of standing 
heside my master, and holding his unreflecting 
hand, as he thus prepares for my terment and his 
own! Here, too, the old mistaken notion about the 


'necessity for something stimulating besets him, and 


down comes a deluge of hot spirits and water loaded 


} with sugar, that causes every villicle in my coat to 


writhe in agony, and almost sends Gastrie Juice off 
in the sulks to bed. Nor does he always rest here. 
If the company be agreeable, rammer will follow 
upon rummer in long suecession, during all which 
as it were, with my sleeves 


single stroke of work. While such is my real 
dicament, my infatuated master is fully ‘sdueito’ 


He feels the reverse when he at length tumbles into 
bed, to fester and toss till morning, when, my labors 
being still unaecomplished, he will awake with a 
burning headache, a parched tongue, and uneasy sen- 
sations all over—call for a glass of soda water elee- 
trified (this i is the wretched slang for the infusion of 
a glass of brandy in it ;) and thus vainly think to 
get rid of his pains by that which is only calculated 
to prolong them. 


These may be said to be a sample of my present 
distresses; but there has never been a time when I 
was better used, nor do I hope ever to be treated 
more considerately tll the end of the chapter. I 
have but an obscure recollection of my infancy; yet 


'I remember sufficiently well that at that time the Vv 


were perpetually giving me things in the highest de- 
gree unsuitable, and ge *nerally far too much ata time, 


or else a proper quantity too ofien, which I have gen- 
| erally 


found to come to much the same thing. It 
was partic ularly hard, in those days, thatifmy young 
master’s nurse took anything that disagreed with her 
[ immediately became a sufferer by it, who was not 
only innocent of all imprudence myself, but whose 
very master was equally innoce nt—the purest case of 
paying the penalty of another’s offences that could 
well be imagined. Then came the sad stuflings with 
cake and pudding, to which my boy-master subjected 
me whenever he could obtain the means—which I 
remarked to be particularly likely to bappen when 


/he visited aunts and grandmammas ; a elass of rela- 


tions who, unfortunately for me, feel themselves un- 
those salutary restraints, as to the 
young, which Solomon has wisely 9g on pa- 
rents—wisely in all respects, I may . but that of 
his not extending his injunctions to a nile circle of 
relationship. Welldo ] remember the dreadful po- 


go tv a much greater length than at others ; and my | ses I used to get into when the foolish young rogue 
master will paralyse us in thismanner for hours, not | chanced to gorge about thrice the quantity of an in- 


always indeed with wine, 


but occasionally with | digestible pabulum which he ought to have taken ~~ 


- 
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‘even df a digestible one. Laden so much beyond 
my strength, I ‘became rigid in every wmuscle, and 
would ony resp rrty ‘arden in nite and nervous de- 
‘spair, is anpuish ‘on those ovcasions was truly 
dreadful; but the iuth ts, it was-all my anguish in 
the first place, and the only felt it reflectively. ‘Then 
came the docter #ith ‘his doses of things black and 
dismal as Erebus,'bat:all vouched for as necessary in 
the case’; and of these Ratseating processes the 
whole misery fell ef course, upon me. It was like 
cutting-a mah 'toipieces while relieving him of a bur- 
den which had ‘been tied upon him. Many a time 
have I prayed my neighbour Pylorus—a jealous 
door keeping fefow ‘ke is—to allow a little of the 
mess to pass eat of my charge unchymified, that I 
might get clhow-room to proceed with the remain- 
adler 3; but never one particle would be taken off my 
hands tin this way, having a trust, he said, to that ef- 
fect, which he could not neglect or betray without ru- 
ining the whole concern. I used to execrate him in 


since come to acknowledge that he was in the right 
of it, and indeed, my petition was only an effort of 
despair, like that of drowning men catching at straws. 
These bouts, after all were only severe at the time, 
and I used to rebound from them wonderfully fast. 
Alas ! my experiences since have sometimes inclin- 
ed me to look back upon them with a sigh. 
young and stout then. 

The statutory four meals a day were scarcely a 
trouble tome. There was hardly any stuff I could 
not get the better of, if it only were not given in a 
quantity absolutely overwhelming. I participated in 
that bounding vitality which makes difficulties rather 
pleasant than otherwise to youth, provided they only 
do not go very much toofar. I cannot now pretend 
to undertake the jobs that then were light to me, 
and which I would have laughed at as trifles. ‘The 
saddest consideration of all is, that, so far from those 
days ever returning, [ must now look forward to 
much worse than even the present. I feel that the 


I was 


import for British agriculture, As shipped it is a 
damp perverulent mass, of a reddish brown color, 
emits a pungent odour, and bears evidence of its 
origin in containing occasional fragments of eggs, 
bones and feathers of the guano, 

Though but recently known to us, guano has been 
long in use by the inhabitants of Peru ; being so 
highly prized as a fertiliser in the time of the Incas, 
that it was declared a capital offence to kill the fowl 
by which it was deposited, ‘ On the sea coast (says 
Carcilasso de la Vega, in his A/emoriales Reales, 
1609,) from below Arequipa, as far as ‘Tarapaca, 
which is more than two hundred leagues of coast, 
they use no other manure than that of marine birds, 
which exist, both great and small, on all the coasts 
of Peru, and go in flocks perfectly incredible, if not 
seen. ‘They are reared onsome uninhabited islands, 
which exist on that coast, and the manure which 
they leave is of inconceiveable amount. At a dis- 
tance, the hills of it resemble the mounds on some 
In the time of the Ineas, there was 
so much vigilance in guarding these birds, that during 
the rearing season, no one was allowed to visit the 
islands under pain of death, in order that they might 
not be frightened and driven from their nests. Nei- 
their was it allowed to kill them at any time, either 
on or off the islands, under the same penalty.’ Each 
district also had a portion of these islands allotted to 
it, the penalties for infringementof which was very 
severe; and from these circumstances, it is probable 
the Incas did not permit any remarkable consumption 
of this valuable manure beyond what was yearly 
deposited. As with the ancient,so with the modern 
inhabitants, even in their degraded and semi-barbar- 
ous state. ‘They still set an especial value upon 
the fertilising properties of this substance; and,are 
known to come several hundred miles, each with 
his donkey or Hama, for a quintal of guano, with 
which he marches homeward, trudging a rough road 
on feot, yet rejoicing over his odorous cargo. 

But while the Peruvians and other sea coast in- 


my heart for a stingy, ultra virtuous dog ; but I have | snowy plains. 


strength which [ ought to have had at my present} habitants protected the islands and rocks frequented 
time of life has passed from me. Lam getting weak | hy these birds, it was chiefly to the recent deposits 
and peevish, and evil-disposed. A comparatively } they directed their care, and thus the accumulations 
small trouble sits long and sore upon me. Bile, from | of unknown antiquity, covered up by sand or re- 


being my servant, is becoming my master, and a bad | jnoved beyond their reach, have been left to be ran- 


one he makes, as all good servants ever do. I see} sacked by modern enterprise. Nor was it without | 


nothing before me but a premature old age of pains! peason that the natives sought the fresh deposits with 


and groans, and gripes and . grumblings, which will, | 59 much avidity. ‘The dung of all animals, by be- 


of course, not last over long, and thus I shall be cut | ing exposed to’ admospheric influences, gives off its | 
short in my career, when I should have been enjoy- | fertijising properties ; and thus it was that the re-| 


. . 7. id ° . . 8 R * : = : 2 , 
ing life’s tranquil evening, without a single vexation | cent deposits of guano were so carefully preserved 


of any kind to trouble me. and collected. However, as the decay of native in- 


Since 1826, Arica has been much frequented by 
foreigners, some of whom often fired at, and other- 
wise annoyed the birds, which now have all but to- 
tally abandoned that part of the Peruviancoast. The 
guanos have hitherto existed on the coast of Peru in 
numbers which would appear incredible, except to 
those persons who have seen them. ‘T’he greatest 
mass of guanos | ever saw was in 1836, at the Chin- 
cha Isles, which are only barren rocks in the Pacific 
Ocean, off Pisco, and about a hundred miles south 
from Callao. I saw the birds through a glass from 
on board a vessel under easy sail, when the rock 
appeared to be a living mass; for the guanos seem- 
ed to be contending among themselves for a resting 
place. ‘They live on fish, and are expert fishers, for 
which they are beautifully formed by nature. The 
bill is three or four inches long, according to the age 
or size of the bird, and is about one ineh broad at 
the extremity, much curved, and altogether well 
adapted for hooking up the food, which rarely es- 
capes. ‘The quantity of guano manure accumula- 
ted on the Peruvian coast must be very great, and 
may be estimated thus :—Allowing the average num- 
ber of these birds to be one million, which 1 consid- 
er is much within bounds, and that each’ bird has 
one ounce of droppings per day, we shall have not 
less than about thirty tons; and dedueting one-half 
of the above sup quantity for evaporation and 
other casualities, there will still be above fifteen tons 
of this valuable substance produeed every day.— 
From what has. been observed as to the habits and 
numbers of the guano, their frequenting ._premonto- 
ries, declivities, and insulated rocks, it follows that 
their soil in certain localities must have accumulated 
to such an extent, as might induce those persons who 

| may not have considered the subject to expect that 
the guano is to be had in unlimited quantity; but 
for obvious reasons that must be a fallacions expec- 
tation.’ 


There can be no gainsaying these remarks, nor 
can there be any remedy for the exhaustion of guano, 
unless in the application of other natural manures, or 
in the adoption of such artificial mixture as the 
science of chemistry may indicate. But while the 
chemist has already accomplished this task (Prof. 
Johnston’s composition, Potte’s guano &c,,) specu- 
lators have started in search of other deposits; and 
it is stated by the newspapers that nearly a dozen 
sail have left Glasgow and Liverpool for some islands 


the speedy accumulation of guano. We have seen 
| specimens fiom islands in the Indian seas, from the 
‘coasts of Africa, and from other tropical regions ; 





situated within those rainless latitudes which permitof 


Were I of a rancorous temper, it might be a con- telligence under a foreign yoke, the abundance of| but granting that the deposits from which these were 


solation to think that my master, the cause of all my 

woes, must suffer and sink with me; butI don’t) 
see how this can mend my own case; and, from old | 
acquaintance, I am rather disposed tu feel sorry for | 
him, as one who has been more ignurant and impru- 

dent than ill-meaning. In the same spirit let me 

hope that this true and unaffected account of my 

case may prove a warning to other persons how they | 
use their stomachs—for they may depend upon it, 
that whatever injustice they do to ws in their days of | 
health and pride, will be repaid to themselves in the | 
long run; our friend Madam Nature being an invet- | 
erately accurate accountant, who makes no allowance | 
for revokes or mistakes, but acts towards all like Sa- 
rah Battle, according te the rigour of the game.’ 


—_——_eeeeeerrnrr 
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GUANO, 


This manure, which was introduced into Britain 
about three years ago, is the deposite from the guano 
or sea-bird which frequents the rocks and isles along | 
the Western coast of South Ameriea. 
who are aware of the countless myriads of the sea- | 
fowl which hover on these shores. and of the favour- | 
able nature of the climate for the preservation of 
their deposits, it will not seem surprising that masses | 
of guano should be found from twenty to sixty feet 
in depth, more or less covered and mixed up with 
earthly impurities, Accordingly, in the sheltered 
hollows and sinuosities of the rocks and islands, it 
is found in aceumlations, yielding from a few bush- 
els to a thousand tons, It is collected in various de- 
grees of purities, from the recent grayish-white | 
droppings, to the ancient brown or reddish coloured 
deposit ; but, for common purposes, it is generally | 
classed as grey or brown guano—the latter being by | 
far the most plentiful, and forming the main article of | 


‘To those | 


modern shipping, and other causes began to operate, | taken should be equal in quality and as abundant as 
the sea-fowl were less protected, they sought other | those of the coast of Peru,still, a very few years of Bri- 
habitants, fresh guano became scaree, and the an- | tish importation must suffice to exhaust them, and 
cientdeposits began to be more keenly sought after, | throw our farmers upon the more permanent re- 


i} was introduced into 


and transported to the sea ports for sale. A manure 
so important could not be expected long to escape the 
attention of British traders ; and as the requirements 
of home agriculture beeame better understood, guano 
England. ‘The trials made 
upon grass, turnips, and other erops, succeeded to a 
wish ; and thus since 1840, the demand for the ar- 
ticle has so inereased, that cargoes have been landed 


at-every first-rate sea-port both in England and in | 
' 


Scotland. When introduced the price of guano was 


L,.25 a ton; and even at this rate its application was | 


found to remunerate the farmer; but artificial sub- 
stitutes were soon proposed by the chemist, and these 


compositions had the effect of reducing the market 
price to i215, L.12, or even L.10 a ton, accord- 


ing to quality. At the latter rates it still remains, | 
‘and proves a source of profit alike to the importer 


}and farmer, and through them to the community. 


It must be seen, however, that the supply of this 
manure is limited. Ina few years the ancient aecu- 
mulations will be exhausted; and though fresh de- 
posits must be forming in some loeality or other, 
still, it can only be in comparatively small quantities. 


On this point ‘our best anthority is Dr. M. Hfamil- | 


ton, late of Peru, who remarks as follows :—* The 
guaonos were still to he seen in vast numbers on the 
Moro of Arica during my first residence there in 
1826, but not mm such abundance as they were a few 


; ; : 5a oom 
years prior to that period ; for, during the war for | 


independence, Arica was several times attacked both 
by sea and land, when the ecannonading had the ef- 
fect of searing them from their haunts on the Moro. 





'sources of chemical admixture and their own farm- 
| yards, 
| ‘The question has also been started—To what ex- 
‘tent may guano be collected along our own coast and 
islands? It is true that the western and northern 
islands of Scotland, as, indeed, the whole sea-coast 
where it is sufficiently rocky and precipitous, are fre- 
quented by countless flocks of sea fowl, more or 
lees throughout the whole year, always periodically, 
or during the breeding season. ‘The same natural 
ageney is at work which deposited the guano of the 
Pacific; and we should have similar results, were 
it not that our islands are subjected to counteracting 
agencies unknown along the guano yielding regions 
(of South America. We have a wet andstormy cli- 
|mate, and the half liquid substance is no sooner 
| voided, than itis generally washed away ; or if de- 
posited to a small extent during summer, the rams 
and frosts of the succeeding winter utterly destrey it, 
‘leaving only a few and worthless 
| patches, ora thin pellicle on the face of the rocks 
where the birds have nestied. ‘here can be no 
'counteracting of these natura! 
scale, all that seems possible being the adoption of 
some artificial process of collection during summer; 
‘and even that must be of such a nature as not to 
scare the birds from their familtar hannts, So lone 
‘as the Peruvian supply sells at 1.12 or 15 a ton, 
fresh Scotch guano might be profitably collect 
| ed in some localities ; but this only for a few months 
in summer, and with considerable risk, as the seas 
fowl select bluffs and preeipices for their habitations, 
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After all, the quantity collected could be of little mo- 
ment, and considered as in any way affecting the gen- 
eral result of British agriculture. ‘T'he truth is, that 
both the foreign and home supply of guano must ever 
be of limited extent; and, regarding it in this light, 
it would be wiser in the practical farmer to diiect his 
care to the never-failing sources around him—to the 
thousands of tons of manure which run to waste 
from our farm-yards, our common-sewers, our gas- 
works, our breweries, our bleachfields, &c., and to 
collect and apply this as its value demands. 


Charity is a universal duty, which itis in every 
man’s power to practice ; since every degree of as- 
sisiance given to another, upon proper motives, is an 
act of charity; and there is scarcely any man in 
such a state of imbecility, as that he may’ not, on 
some occasions, benefit his neighbour. He that can- 
not attend the sick, may reclaim the vicious. He 
that can give little assistance himself may yet per- 
form the duty of charity, by inflaming the ardour of 
others, and recommending the petitions which he 
cannot grant to those who have more to bestow.— 
The widow that shall give her mite to the treasury, 
the poor man who shall bring to the thirsty a cup of 
cold water, shall not loose their reward.—Johnson. 


CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


“SSTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 

riety of New materials, presses, etc. 
HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 

PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&e. 
Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
amy other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 

JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 

JONATHAN T. JONES. 


Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the “Black Bear.’ 


BOOKS, 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GUODS. 
HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Strect, below 
Arch St., and tas now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA. 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO as at any other Store in the city. Par- 
cular aliention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear, 


5m!) M. BUZBY. 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 

O* A great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by ' WM. D. PARRISH, 

No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. 
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een ied SELL Bs Blt 
PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHUOL, 
OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instraction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar. Gengraphy, with the use of Giobes ; Natural! 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra Geometry 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics. De- 
écriptive and Practical Asironomy The School being furnished 
With appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are tamiliarly explained, by lectures and experi 
Mental illus rations 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- | 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual | 
prices, The pupils have access tv a well selecied Library Kach | 
echolar must furnixh his own wash basin aud towels; he must 
sls» have his clothes marked with the entire uame, and bring a 
leather trunk. , 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and | 
two weeks inthe Fall. The Summer terin commences on the 3d | 
socond day in the 5h month, and Winter term the second 2d day | 
in the Jith month. ‘a 

Appheation fo; adinission to the School, ean be made by letter | 
or otherwise. to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-office address, Wesi Chester, Pa 413 | 


~ SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 


UST RECEI\ ED, ‘the Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, | 
i vol, Svo, For sale by 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 north Fourth street, 
HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING, 
\ TILLIAM C. MURPHY, House aud Sign Painter and 
Glaz er, No 17 Spruce street, oue door beluw Second st 
where he ws prepared to execute ail orders with neatness aid 
despatch. 


~— 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
ST PUBLISHED, Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Foth- 
ergill. Visit tothe West India Islands, by G. Truman, 
John Jackson and Thos. 8. Longstreth. Also, an Original 
History of all the Retigous Denominations at present exist- 
ing in the United Siates. For sale by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fiith gt. 2deors above Market. 


i blaek, blue, or red. 


THE FRIEN 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
NDELLIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 


without mordant—warranted., 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WAST, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST tOWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Fdward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


TOR BOYS.—This institation is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 

ladelphia, on the road trom Frankford t: Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, ret der it one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant from us. renders the students entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline. &c. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principa's, 

The Boarding department is under the particular care of the 
parents of the subscribers, 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagra...s and experiments 

The charge ot Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and mending, | 
library. lights, fue!, &e.; and forthe Languages, each 85 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to * Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, Peiacionl 
EDWIN D. BLCKMAN, : Satie 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, John H. Cavender, Samnel 
Badger, Joseph Waltsiey, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm, C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson. 

In Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman. Jonathan Payson, Bucks co. 
man, Joshua Fell, hiladelphia co Pa. 


Robert Buck- 
3m* 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
T ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 

e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Stationery, &c. to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 
He also keens on hand a general a-sortment of Friends’ Books; 
among them will be tound Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
ed. Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 
The Remembrancer, Gude to True Peace. Friends’ Discipline. 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &e &e. 3mo030 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
O learn the House and Sign Painting business. One from 
the country would be preferred. 


st. below Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 


NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD. 
UST PUBLISHED. and tor sale at No 74 North Fourth “t. 
Narratives, Pions Meditations and Religivus Exercises of 
Ann tyrd, price 31 cents 
4m6 T. —E CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth stteet. 
BOOKS 
a BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E 
& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E.M,Fullc .8 East Bal- 
timore street, Baltimore. 
Job Seott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3 00 
Friends’ Miscellany, contaming eriginal Essays, Journals, Let- 
ters, Memoria s, Historical and Biographical accounts of Amer- 


can Frends, &c. 12 vols 


Hugh Judge's Journal, e 1 00 
John Woo!man’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition. &74 


Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- | 


— ———_-—__ —— 


larged, [Smo ia] 

Philadelphia Memoria's of dececsed Friends, 

Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, 6 4 

Narratives, Diaries and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | 
county Pa 3i 

Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 

Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 

Journal of Isaac Martin, late ot Rahway, N. Jersey, 


4 3] 
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“SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INI 


PARNHUILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 

d preparation, warranted to produce a beau'iful black in “| 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, | 
Ink Powder, &c. &c. 


Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 
4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


im20-ly 


JUST PUBLISHED. | 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 


by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
" Also, just received. A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Weshington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


Apply at 17 Spence | 


Chapma, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp a; by Baker | 


10 50} : 
| Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL 

,;OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Barling 
ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and # fi; the farm coutains upwanis 
of 50acres, Withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘those pupil- who 
have a taste fur agriculture or borticultnre will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and deliehiful pursnits in the intervals 

of thei studies, when parents desire it. 

T:.e course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal! and practical Englixh 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemeiry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural LIflistory, wiit receive spe 
cial attenuion, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens A large and well selected Library wilt be open to 
the use of the students. 4 , ‘ 

In all the studies, particular cate will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to ctlivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness aud 
happiness in life. ; 

Ali the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
tention. The number will be limited, and the whole atien- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue ull the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. The Winter Term wil commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayjin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. , 

‘The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable inadvance. No 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphina—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine sireet ; 
Wim. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132*North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No. 40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Jolinson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

** Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

** Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis. 

‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

‘* Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick.’ 


N. B. ‘Stages leave Camden, every day tor Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who preter it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 
Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
\ HOLESALE AND KETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Filth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
| pers ; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
Xx Country rags bought for cash, or in exehange for goods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprizing in part 
French blue. black olive and brown Cloths. 
| English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 
American do do do do, 
| French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
Cassimeres. 
English and French black satin Vestings. 
Do do black siik do 
| Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured. quilting and Marseilles do 
do 


| Buffand white cashmerette 
| Tweed Cassimeres. 
Black silk Velvets. 


| Silk and worsted Serges, 


| Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
| Plain and fancy Gambroons 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ we 
Rattinetx and Damasks for Coach Trimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 
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THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


Is published every Sev¢ nth=-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of MerchantSt 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


Or 
TERMS —$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six moa— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to disccntinue a subsemp: 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 
Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and ‘Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion 





